CHAPTER IV

Teaching School

ten and a half years of my life (February 1889-
July 1899) in teaching school, and I liked the last day of
it as little as I liked the first. As a consequence I have
spoken and written very often and very bitterly about
school-teaching and the lot of the school-teacher. Look-
ing back on it all I think I ought to retract about one-
half of all I said, for I think now that half of the fault
was with me, and only half with the profession as such.
Even at that it seems to me a shame that school-teaching
cannot be organized as a profession which a person can
enter as a life-work, and in which success should bring at
least the main part of what success means in the other
learned professions such as medicine, law and the church.
As it is, school-teaching offers too much at the beginning,
too little as the years go by* The initial salary is better
than anyone could hope to gain in his opening years
of law or medicine. The final salary is nowhere beside
the great prizes the other professions offer. It is true
that in the other professions they may fall by the way,
lawyers without a case and medical men forced out of
their profession by lack of opportunity and glad to earn
a living in any other kind of way. In teaching very few
fall by the way; very many rise out of it; but those who
remain in it for a lifetime find as the years go on that it
gives them less than what is fair, less than what is com-
mensurate with other pursuits.

There are certain things without which the life of a
person who has grown up in cultured surroundings and
received a cultivated education is not properly complete,
does not stand on a fair level with other lives and oppor-
tunities. Every career should look forward to marriage
as a thing that can in due course and time be accepted